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ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS IN LONDON. 
(From The Musical Directory, Annual, and Almanack, for 
1881.) 

THe PHILHARMONIC AND LONDON Or- 
cHESTRAL Concerts. — On referring to the 
musical events in London during the past year, 
there is nothing we think will interest our sub- 
scribers more than to draw their attention to 
the orchestral concerts especially, and to the 
position of the Philharmonic Society at the 
present time. The programmes of the society 
for the last season show the same liberal mix- 
ture of the works of the older with the more 
modern and living composers which has always 
characterized them. Of the eight sympho- 
nies given, there were three of Beethoven, 
one Haydn, one Mendelssohn, one Schumann, 
one Sullivan, and one Brahms; of the eigh- 
teen overtures, half were by Beethoven, Mo- 
zart, Spohr, Mendelssohn, and Weber, the 
other half all by living composers, excepting 
one by Auber; and among these the English 
preponderate, if we may claim Benedict as 
English, whose overture to 7welfth Night was 
given. There were Recollections of the Past, 
by C. E. Stephens (first time in London) ; St. 
John the Baptist, by G. A. Mactarren ; ‘Hero 
and Leander, by W. Macfarren; and Moun- 
tain, Lake and Moorland (first time), by Harold 
Thomas. The same order is observed as to 
concertos, among which there is one with the 
pianoforte as solo instrument, by an English 
composer, A. H. Jackson. The transactions 
of this admirable institution, which has exis- 
ted upwards of two-thirds of a century, and 
has been the origin and pattern of so many 
which have sprung up, and are springing up, 
with a similar object, in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, as well as in London, and which 
has such a high reputation on the Continent, 
have a paramount claim upon the attention of 
all who are interested in the musical art and 
its progress. 

We learn that the society has of late been 
going through one of those financial trials 
which have occasionally before attended it in 
its long career. We trust that no apology 
will be needed from us for referring to a 
circular letter sent lately to the members and 
subscribers by the secretary, Mr. Stanley 
Lucas, calling upon them to form a guarantee 
fund as a security for the directors. We 
take the liberty of quoting a part of this letter, 
the issuing of which has been followed by the 
immediate formation of the required fund — 
the only result that could be anticipated: — 
‘The directors of the Philharmonic Society 
having lately submitted to the general meet- 
ing of members a report showing the impaired 





financia) position of the society (the losses 
upon the last three seasons having averaged 
nearly £300 per annum), it was resolved to 
institute a guarantee fund of not less than 
£1,500, to enable the society to continue its 
efforts in the cause of music, and to avert the 
abandonment of the concerts, which have been 
intimately concerned with the history of the 
art during the last sixty-eight years.” It 
appears from a brief but comprehensive history 
of the society, given in Grove’s Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians, that the Philharmonic 
has experienced similar critical times before 
in its long career, and “ has on more than one 
occasion been rescued from pecuniary difficulty, 
and placed again in a state of prosperity,” 
but that, as quoted in the*same article from 
the Zimes, on the occasion of its Jubilee Con- 
cert: — ‘* Nevertheless, even in its darkest and 
most threatening periods, it has never once 
departed from the high standard which it set 
itself from the beginning ; never once by lower- 
ing the standard endeavored pusillanimously 
to minister to a taste less scrupulous and re- 
fined than that to which it made its first appeal, 
and to which it is indebted for its world-wide 
celebrity. Thus it has never forfeited the 
good opinion of those who actually constitute 
the tribunal which, in this country, adjudges 
the real position of the musical art, and in- 
variably rallied round the ‘ Philharmonic’ in 
its moments of temporary trial. Amid all 
kinds of well-intended, however bigoted, oppo- 
sition, the society has submitted to reform 
after reform, and preserved its moral equi- 
librium — a sign that its constitution is of the 
strongest and healthiest.” 

We gather from the same article that there 
have been about two hundred important orches- 
tral works performed for the first time in this 
country by this society, viz., between forty 
and fifty symphonies, between fifty and sixty 
overtures, upwards of forty concertos, ete. ; 
and that of these, thirty were composed ex- 
pressly to the order and at the expense of the 
society, including thirteen symphonies, among 
which may be mentioned Beethoven’s Choral 
Symphony, Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony, 
one by Spohr and two by Cherubini— also 
nine overtures, of which one was by Spohr, 
one by Mendelssohn, and two by Cherubini, 
etc. For exact details and other important 
information upon this subject we must refer to 
the able article, ‘“‘ The Philharmonic Society,” 
in Grove’s Dictionary, just quoted. For a 
long period the Philharmonic Society was the 
only institution at which great orchestral works 
could be heard in London. To their concerts 
only could professor and amateur formerly 
look to hear such music. The case is different 
now. With the increased cultivation of music 
generally, the demand for that of the highest 
class has been increased, and other channels 
have been opened up. One of the first changes 
in the programmes of the society was that of 
leaving out quartets, trios, and other forms of 
chamber-music, which formed an essential part 
in their original construction. This branch of 
the art, enriched to such an extent as it is by 
the works of the greatest masters, has since 
taken root for itself and grown into an in- 
dependent source of attraction, as seen in the 





different chamber-concerts which have been 
established, and especially in the singular and 
increasing success of the Monday and Satur- 
day Popular Concerts, which draw together 
not only the lovers of orchestral music, but 
immense crowds of others to whom “classical 
music ”’ of any kind was. formerly unknown, 
and without which their taste for such music 
could not have been cultivated. 

Other orchestral concerts, with the same 
object as the Philharmonic, have since been 
instituted. The New Philharmonic Society 
was established in 1854. The conductors at 
first were M. Berlioz and Dr. Wylde; after- 
wards Dr. Wylde only. The programmes of 
these concerts were of much the same charac- 
ter as those of the parent society. For a few 
years Mr. Ganz became conductor of them 
conjointly with Dr. Wylde, and, for the last 
two seasons, he has been carrying on concerts 
in the same style, and with the same band, 
and gives them in his own name as “ Ganz’s 
Orchestral Concerts.” There was in the last 
season the same adherence to the acknowl- 
edged highest models, without which every 
concert of the kind loses its chief attraction, 
combined with a portion of the more modern 
school. During the five concerts given, there 
were two symphonies by Beethoven, one by 
Mozart, one by Mendelssohn, one by Rubin- 
stein, and one by Berlioz, with a similar 
arrangement as to the overtures and concertos. 
In this respect Mr. Ganz has followed out the 
same plan as that adopted by Dr. Wylde and 
by the Philharmonic. 

The great success of the Crystal Palace 
Concerts forms also a very remarkable in- 
stance of the extension of a taste for the best 
orchestral music. Owing to the objects and 
exigencies of the Crystal Palace, it has been 
possible and has proved desirable to maintain 
there a full orchestra throughout the year, and 
although it is some distance from London, 
not only are these concerts a source of gratifica- 
tion to the general visitors, but they have be- 
come the chief attraction to large numbers. 
So long and so ably conducted by Mr. Manns, 
with a band so thoroughly trained by playing 
daily together, they have been the means of 
making this class of music intelligible to a 
large section of the public, to whom it would 
otherwise have remained an unknown lan- 
guage. In the programmes for the past year 
only, there are fifty-one symphonies, viz., 
thirty-five of the older masters, and sixteen 
by modern and living composers. Of these, 
fifteen are by Beethoven, nine by Haydn, 
four by Mozart, etc. Of. overtures there are 
eighty-four, twenty-nine of which are by the 
earlier and fifty-five by later and living com- 
posers. The much larger number performed 
of the highest form of orchestral music — the 
symphony —evinces the same catholic ten- 
dency as marks the programmes of the Phil- 
harmonic and Ganz’s Concerts; while, as in 
those institutions, there has been no indiffer- 
ence exhibited to the claims of what. is new. 
On the contrary, from the large number of 
concerts given annually, more opportunities 
have been afforded of introducing very much 
that is new and good. It is, indeed, to these 
concerts we chiefly look for novelties, and the 
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ambitious artist seeks the opportunity of show- 
ing of what mettle he is made. 

In the last two seasons, also, similar orches- 
tral concerts have been successfully given in 
London, especially those of last season, con- 
ducted by Herr Richter, and the same course 
has been pursued as by the Philharmonic, Mr. 
Ganz, and at the Crystal Palace, in the forma- 
tion of the programmes. The great success 
which attended the “ Richter Orchestral Con- 
certs” is no doubt mainly attributable to Herr 
Richter’s reputation and ability as a conductor. 
But there are other causes which have helped 
very much to contribute to it. There seems 
to be in London an enthusiastic party of de- 
voted admirers of the most modern German 
School of Music, and, although a few of the 
most intelligent and cultivated among them 
loyally give the precedence to Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Spohr, and Mendelssohn, there is 
yet a large number who speak of even the 
best of these composers “ with bated breath,” 
and there are also many wild enthusiasts who 
can see no merit in any music but that of the 
modern gods of their idolatry. Herr Richter, 


~ however, belonging to neither party, is emi- 


nently conservative. When it was announced 
that the conductor of Wagner’s most important 
works was to give concerts, all warm-hearted 
adherents of the new school flocked to wel- 
come him, so that Tories, Conservatives, 
Liberals, and Radicals in music, met together. 
With excellent judgment Herr Richter made 
one of the symphonies of Beethoven the piéce 
de résistance in each of his concerts, and gave 
them in chronological succession. He gave 
also symphonies by Haydn, Mozart, Mendels- 
sohn, Schubert, Schumann, and Brahms. His 
programmes, indeed, contained fewer works 
of the modern school than have for many 
years been found in those of the Philharmonic. 
If the same rule be adhered to through an- 
other season, there is every reason to predict 
a similar success. , 
Besides the societies and institutions to 
which we have alluded for the periodical per- 
formances by a full orchestra of music of the 
highest class, other channels have been opened 
out in London. Among these, Promenade 
Concerts, commenced upwards of a third of a 
century since, although, when first begun, 
appealing almost exclusively to the widest 
circle of music lovers through what is com- 
paratively familiar and fleeting in the art, 
have so far changed and improved in character 
that it has been long found possible and desir- 
able, as an attraction, to give what are termed 
“ Classical Nights.” In the past season, also, 
at Covent Garden, with a band that contained 
many of the finest performers in the country, 
under the conductorship of Mr, F. H. Cowen, 
the bold and excellent example set by Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan in the previous year has been 
followed of going through the symphonies of 
‘Beethoven in the course of the perforniances, 
crowds unaccustomed to such music being awed 
into respectful silence by their grandeur and 
beauty. Mr. Riviere also gave and conducted 
with success a series of Promenade Concerts, 
from October 6th, to November 10th, in 1879. 
With all these counter-attractions, which have 
arisen since.the Philharmonic was the only 





institution at which the highest~order of in- 
strumental music could be heard, before the 
hundred “ Philharmonics” existed which in 
England have adopted that name, this society 
has never swerved from the principles it first 
adopted, but has set a worthy example to all. 
Its members and friends must rejoice there- 
fore, to know that the proposal of a guarantee 
fund, put forth to secure the directors from 
loss, has been so quickly and so nobly taken 
up. There is one great cause, which may be 
mentioned, of the long and successful career 
of the Philharmonic, and that is, that it is not 
a commercial speculation. The seven direc- 
tors who manage its affairs, who engage the 
artists and form the programmes, do their 
work gratuitously for the love of art, and 
being selected by the general body of mem- 
bers, every phase of musical taste is repre- 
sented. There is thus the fullest security that 
the best, and nothing but the best, in the 
different branches of the art will be selected, 
and its most enduring interests consulted. 
ane 
THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


MR. WILLIAM F. APTHORP’S LECTURES BEFORE 
THE LOWELL INSTITUTE! 


II. (Nov. 25, 1880.) 
FROM DUFAY TO PALESTRINA. 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—With the last quarter 
of the 14th century, we enter upon one of the 
glorious epochs in musical history. Long experi- 
menting upon the discantus had led to a worthy 
appreciation of the true principles of counter- 
point, and under the guidance of these principles 
composers had acquired no mean degree of skill 
in the technique of musical composition. The 
system of musical notation if not yet wholly perfect- 
ed was still a sufficiently handy musical language 
for composers to write in with ease and without 
fear of misapprehension; music was out of its 
swaddling-clothes, and had done with its primary 
schooling ; a career was open not only to talent 
but to genius. This great musical epoch which 
began about the year 1380 in the Low Countries, 
and arrived at its culminating point of splendor 
in Italy in the 16th century, has been so misap- 
preciated in various ways, that it will be well for 
us before going into the detail of its history to 
consider carefully the general character of the 
music which makes it famous in the annals of the 
art. 

The general form of this music was that of 
strict counterpoint. The old modes of the Gre- 
gorian chant with several new ones which were 
not in use in earlier days, but which were founded 
upon the same system, were still in universal use. 
Our modern tonal system had not been discov- 
ered. ‘The laws of composition were the strictest 
and most strictly observed that the art of music 
has ever known. The harmonic structure of the 
music of this period was very simple. Purely 
consonant harmonies formed the basis of this 
structure; dissonances were rarely used, and 
these only as strictly prepared and resolved sus- 
pensions, or as passing notes. What we call a 
discord, the chord of the dominant 7th for in- 
stance, was unheard of. The interval of the tri- 
tone was still the diabolus in musica, and was 
severely tabooed. Contrapuntal imitation, both 
in its freer forms and in the strict form of the 
canon, was one of the commonest musical devices 
although the highest development of imitative 
writing (the fugue) is of somewhat later date. 
All this seems to us now rather a meagre musical 
material; mere direct or inverted triads with a 
few suspensions. 
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But the composers of that epoch had this ma- 
terial thoroughly at their command, and worked 
positive wonders with it. The music sounds 
strangely enough to our ears when we first hear 
it. Many persons do not hesitate to set it down 
as hopelessly antiquated and monotonous, as be- 
longing to a period when the art of music was as 
yet in its infancy, and not fit to be listened to now. 
But let us consider a little. In the first place a 
complex, highly organized, thoroughly. perfected, 
artistic form cannot possibly have been the pro- 
duct of a period when the art was in its infancy. 
A form of composition at once so subtle and ex- 
acting that hardly any one now can write in it 
freely and naturally, but which the composers of 
that time handled with the most consummate ease 
and grace, is not to be set down as mere child’s 
play. But other people, well appreciating the 
fact that this music cannot be called infantile, go 
to the other extreme and object toit on the ground 
of its being very learned but very ugly. Very 
learned it certainly is, but there may be two 
opinions about its ugliness. There are, undoubt- 
edly, many points about it which to our unaccus- 
tomed ears sound ugly and harsh at first. But 
we must remember how our modern musical ear 
has been trained exclusively in our modern musi- 
cal system, and our diatonic scale has so gained 
the ascendancy over our musical perceptions that 
we have great difficulty in making our ear accept 
another series of notes as a scale at all. This 
scale contains within itself the potency and power 
of our whole modern musical system. Certain 
harmonic progressions or successions of chords 
sound ugly to our ears because they contradict 
the peculiar character of this scale. The expla- 
nation why they are inconsistent with its whole 
nature belongs to one of the most profound pro- 
blems in the science of harmony. The mere 
statement of the fact must be enough for us now. 
But it has been proved beyond a doubt that the 
ugliness of certain harmonic progressions lies sole- 
ly in their contravening the nature of our musical 
scale. But we already know that the old music 
of which I now speak was not based upon this 
scale at all. Harmonic progressions which are 
inconsistent with the nature of our scale, are per- 
fectly consistent with the nature of the church 
modes. So soon as we are able to rid ourselves 
of all exclusive prejudice in favor of our modern 
scale and the musical system based thereon, we 
find that the ugliness of these harmonies vanishes 
at once. No doubt we do not find certain beau- 
ties in this old music which are unattainable save 
through our modern musical system; we must 
be content not to look for them where it is impos- 
sible to find them. In looking for intense emo- 
tional expression in classic Greek sculpture we 
must surely count without our host. We must be 
content with absolute beauty of form, and that un- 
qualified dignity and repose which has vanished 
from all representative art since the day of Phid- 
ias. We must not expect to find the bewitching 
prettiness of a Greuze head in one of Michael 
Angelo’s Sibyls. Now the beauty that is to be 
found in the,old music of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries is very much of that sort we descry 
in Greek sculpture, in so far as it is possible to 
compare together two utterly different arts. The 
technical skill of the old masters lay in their per- 
fect command over their musical material, and 
their consequent thrifty use of it. They had the 
keenest eye for every possibility of beauty that 
lay hidden in a given melody, and knew how to 
develop those dormant potencies into musical ex- 
istence and life. 

For the expression of passion and violent emo- 
tion they had no musical means. That subjective 
quality in modern music which scems to lift the 
veil from the sanctuary of the composer’s very 
heart and initiate us into the mystery of his per- 
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sonal, emotional life is wholly foreign to their 
writings. But what their music did express in a 

* more transcendant degree than it has ever been 
expressed since, was that super-earthly state of 
being for which the Hindoos found the word Nir- 
vana, and which Christian philosophers call ec- 
stacy. Leaving the question of intrinsic beauty, 
‘the music of later periods may be characterized 
as an ideal mirror, in which man sees a trans- 
figured reflection of himself, of human joys, 
sorrows, passions, struggles, defeats and vic- 
tories. The old music is a mirror placed at 
such an angle that in it we see reflected the 
very bliss of heaven itself. It has been objected 
again, that those old composers expended a great 
portion of their powers in solving nice techni- 
cal difficulties in composition, in working out sheer 
musical puzzles. Well, this was hardly avoidable. 
We have seen how, for a couple of centuries, com- 
posers had been at work on the discantus; how 
their various experiments in this style of writing 
had led to the discovery of the true principles of 
counterpoint, and notably to that of the fine 
musical results to be obtained by contrapuntal 
imitation ; that is, by letting one voice in the har- 
mony imitate a melodic phrase previously sung by 
one of the other voices. The manifold technical 
difficulties of this style had been so far conquered 
that composers could write in it easily and freely, 
thus giving full scope to their musical imagination 
and melodic inventiveness. The musical form 
was firmly established and found to be most ex- 
cellent. How natural was it then for composers 
to try to push this form to its farthest practicable 
limits; to try to find out what new subtilties it 
might be capable of and then exhaust its esthetic 
possibilities ! 

The simplest laws of imitative counterpoint 
were at first mere trammels upon the composer’s 
genius; but time and practice showed that they 
were natural and productive of the best musical 
results when intelligently followed. What was at 
‘first a galling shackle soon became a source of 
power. Might it not be found, then, that new 
and more intricate contrapuntal forms, more dif- 
ficult to work in than the already established ones, 
would in their turn prove themselves to be new 
sources of musical power, when once thoroughly 
mastereil? At the worst the technical skill ac- 
quired in mastering them would of itself make the 
game worth the candle. So composers set to 
work with a will, imposing upon themselves the 
most varied, difficult and intricate contrapuntal 
tasks in the hope that their more and more 
complex musical webs might in time furnish 
material for a worthy garment for creative genius 
to wear. - It is true that this passion for musical 
experimenting often led to purely fantastic results ; 
many compositions proved themselves to be in the 
end mere curiosities. Many intricate contra- 
puntal devices were found to be nothing more 
than musical puzzles of no real artistic value. 
But the true men of genius soon stopped toying 
with them, not sorry, however, to have made the 
experiment if only to have seen the folly of it for 
themselves. Upon the whole the real value of 
these Netherlandish tricks has been vastly under- 
rated. These apparently childish experiments, 
fantastic and artificial as they now seem to us, 
gave people such an insight into the possibilities 
of counterpoint, that it is safe to say that the great 
musicians of later days, the Hiindels, Sebastian 
Bachs, and Beethovens, would have been able to 
write with far less freedom and mastery, had not 
their musical material been previously so thorough- 
ly worked and rendered pliable by the old Neth- 
erlanders and Italians. Again it is very wrong 
to think that a highly developed technique was 
the only result of these musical experiments in the 
Low Countries. Some of the compositions of that 
period even in very intricate forms can only be 





ranked with what is most beautiful in all music. 
And even if we call some of the artistic failures 
mere bits of toying with complex, contrapuntal de- 
vices, and sheer musical play, we must own that 
they are by no means child’s play, and as Am- 
bros says, only great minds could play so. It is 
difficult to give an exact idea of what these feats 
of composition were without using an amount of 
technical terms that would be out of place here. 
They belong to the most recondite mysteries of 
the art of counterpoint, and it would take a whole 
evening to explain them. But some notion of 
their general character can be given by means of 
analogy. The anagram, the_palindromic verse, 
the equivocal rhyme in poetry are feats of a very 
similar nature. Some of the old musical tricks 
were very much of this sort; for instance, a com- 
poser would write a piece of music which would 
be acceptable to the ear, when read in the ordi- 
nary way. ‘Turn the paper upside down and read 
it, and you get an equally acceptable composition. 
Musical anagrams, or what is very like an anagram 
were in vogue. This device has even come down 
to modern times. Sebastian Bach and Schumann 
were quite fond of them. The letters of Bach’s 
name, indeed, form a very good theme for a fugue. 
But other more legitimately contrapuntal tricks 
were more difficult to describe; so I will leave 
them to your imagination. For a full technical 
description of what was called the enigmatic can- 
on, I beg to refer to F. J. ‘Fétis’s treatise on 
Counterpoint. I would by no means be under- 
stood to say, as some enthusiasts have done, that 
all the music of this period was fine. It is as im- 
possible to respect that judgment which says that 
a thing must be good because it is old, as that 
carping which declares that what, is old must 
needs be antiquated and unpleasant. Much poor 
music was written then, and musical historians 
have as arule been too careless in selecting ex- 
amples; sufficient care has rarely been taken 
in distinguishing between the good and the worth- 
less. ‘ 

Yet there is a certain difference between the 
poor quality of much of this old music and the 
vileness of some of the musical atrocities that are 
perpetrated now-a-days. I once heard a distin- 
guished musician say: Those old fellows did not 
always write good music; inspiration came and 
went then as now. But their poor productions 
were as innocent as possible. They were dry, un- 
inspiring, pedantic, artificial and tiresome; but 
since then people have gone much farther and have 
discovered the art of writing an essentially vulgar 
melody —a feat which no medieval composer 
knew how to accomplish. 

It is curious to note how this peculiar quality 
which we call vulgarity is not to be found in the 
productions belonging to the classic period of any 
art. We do not find it in Greek architecture, 
sculpture or poetry. It is wholly absent from 
Egyptian art. We do not find it in the earlier 
period of Italian painting, and only rarely in,the 
works of the Medicean period. The music of the 
great Netherlandish and Italian era is equally 
free from the taint of vulgarity. 

(To be continued.] 
ee es: 
WAGNERIUS IN EXTREMIS. 

Richard Wagner’s long and stormy career has 
placed him, from time to time, in strange situations, 
and more than once exemplified the bitter irony of 
Fate ; but perhaps the strangest and most ironic 
episode of all is that in which we see him accepting 
from the King of Bavaria the means wherewith to 
produce his new music-drama, Parsifal. Fora long 
time past the Wagnerian propaganda, a well-organ- 
ized and enthusiastic body, not wanting in assurance 
or strength of lungs, has been beating up for sub- 
scribers, and especially for subscriptions to the new 
Biihnenfestspiel, spurred on thereto by a powerful 
and healthy stimulus. The master learned a lesson 





in 1876, at the famous festival of the Nibelungen 
Ring. .He was then a sanguine man, mayhap 
through mistaking the stentorian applause of a few 
for the measured approval of many, and eventually 
Dame Fortune played him a trick. At the time 
when all artistic Europe had journeyed to Bayreuth, 
or was listening intently for such sounds as might 
travel from the curious edifice near the lunatic asy- 
lum of that Franconian town, it was said-in these 
columns that Wagner had reason for more pride than 
falls to the lot of any one below heroic rank. He 
had brought the King of Bavaria and the German 
emperor within a measurable distance of each 
other, the recluse running out of Bayreuth just 
before the warrior entered it. He had heard from 
the frank tongue of Kaiser Wilhelm that, though 
the imperial mind was a blank upon the merits of 
the case, the imperial duty was to honor a “ nation- 
al” movement, and he had told an enthusiastic sup- 
per party, amid noisy approval, that Germany had 
received from his hands a “new art.” All this was 
dazzling, intoxicating; but when the emperor es- 
caped from the toils of the old Revolutionist, when 
the king safely shut himself up again, and Bayreuth 
relapsed into sleepiness, the reckoning had to be 
paid. We all felt for Richard Wagner during that 
very bad and seriously-prolonged quarter of an 
hour, measuring its bitterness, as we had a right to 
do, by the fact that it drove him to seek funds in 
skeptical, not to say unbelieving, London. “The 
burnt child dreads the fire,” says a homely proverb, 
and Wagner, as the burnt child of Bayreuth, re- 
solved to touch no more the fire of speculative per- 
formances. “Master, let us have Parsifal,” cho- 
rused his adherents. “So you shall, my children,” 
was the answer, “when every farthing of expense 
is guarantied.” Upon which, of course, the propa- 
ganda drums began to beat all over Europe. Unfor- 
tunately, Wagner chose to fetter his lieutenants 
with conditions that, while making success impos- 
sible, as the event proved, accurately gauged the 
strength and devotion of the new school. They 
were forbidden to touch the money of the heathen. 
In 1876 the heathen swarmed into Bayreuth, and, 
under the very shadow of the Festival Theatre, 
opened fire on the whole concern — big guns, light 
artillery and small arms blazing away together. 
This is not to be repeated. Every Parsifal ticket 
has its billet carefully ascertained and accurately 
directed beforehand. No Philistines need apply. 
Ina pecuniary sense, the limitation has proved fatal. 
Sanguine yet, perhaps, to some extent, Wagner 
may have looked to see a run on the box-office by 
the elect everywhere; but either the elect were 
few or their devotion was faint. So it came to pass 
that, albeit Dr. von Biilow went up and down play- 
ing a Bechstein piano for the good of the cause, the 
money did not come in, nor was there any prospect 
of Parsifal coming out, until King Ludwig opened 
his heart and his purse to the tune, it is said, of fif- 
teen thousand pounds. 

Doubtless Richard Wagner is grateful to his royal 
friend for helping him through a difficulty, but the 
need for such assistance must have touched his 
proud and sensitive nature to the quick. Is this, 
then, the end of all his labors— the outcome of so 
much magnificent assumption, the result of four 
years’ study of the “new art” embodied in as many 
volumes of Nibelungen music? Was the applause 
of 1876 but a glittering bubble that rose into the 
air and burst? and did the European “sensation ” 
of that memorable year resemble the loud voice of a 
storm, forgotten when nature recovers her equilib- 
rium? If so, the experience is not new in the lives 
of artistic men. Music, like religion, has its mar- 
tyrs, upon whom every lover of the art looks with 
profound respect, sympathy and gratitude. But 
somehow, when Wagner is humiliated, musicians 
think of Nemesis. There comes to them a voice 
like that which proclaimed, “Great Pan is dead,” 
and the voice says that Justice still lives. It would 
be strange, indeed, if this were not the case. Needs 
must that an art-loving public mingle pity with rev- 
erence when contemplating the life-struggle of a 
Mozart, a Schubert, or a Beethoven. These illus- 
trious masters suffered as it behoves the great to 
suffer, in silence, and were content to be judged by 
their works, though the true and final verdict might 
not come until long after they had passed out of 
hearing. The path of Richard Wagner, on the 
other hand, is littered with the traces of almost 
ferocious onslaughts upon those of his fellow-artists 
whom the world holds dear. He has visited church- 
yards atid wreaked spite upon the tombs of the 
dead. One after another, great and cherished repu- 
tations have felt the sting of his keen and acrid 
pen. He has mocked at Meyerbeer, treated Men- 
delssohn with disdain, struck fiercely at poor, gentle 
Schumann, laughed at Berlioz, patronized Mozart, 
and, so to speak, made a post-mortem examination 
of Beethoven to lecture upon his diseases. What 
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he thinks of the living Brahms we shall, it is said, 
soon know more fully, and then perforce this trucu- 
lent master must rest until some one else is guilty 
of eminence. All this may be the result of extreme 
fervor — of that “noble rage ” which makes a man 
spurn the restraints even of decency for the sake 
of the cause he champions. It is just possible that 
Wagner may weep for the victim while he tries to 
annihilate the artist —that he may admire the 
image while he puts forth all his strength to over- 
throw the idol; though this is hardly probable, since 
he would plant himself on the vacant pedestal. 
Yet whether or no feeling struggle with a sense of 
duty, the effect upon onlookers is the same. Wag- 
her is not yet to all men the “chartered libertine ” 
of music. No universal consensus has given him 
letters of marque, with power to wreck, burn, and 
destroy on the high seas of art. Keen, therefore, 
is the resentment called forth by his unprovoked 
and savage onslaughts, and if at this moment, when 
the liberality of King Ludwig is a sweet which 
turns to bitter at thought of its necessity, there 
should be for him no widespread sympathy, he has 
only himself and human nature to thank. 

It may be said that all such personal considera- 
tions should be foreign to the domain of art. That 
is very true, but in this case who is responsible for 
their intrusion? Ever since “unconscious neces- 
sity ” — the vague, impersonal thing which Wagner 
speaks of as a “familiar” —led the master to em- 
brace what he would have us believe are new ideas, 
he has been unable to separate the ideas from him- 
self. The world is always required to take the one 
with the other. Accept the principles, if you will, 
but at the same time recognize the man and be 
prepared to stand up for him and all his works. It 
would, perhaps, be rash to speculate upon the 
power Wagner’s artistic theories would by this 
time have exercised had he not so intimately asso- 
ciated them with his own personality ; besides, we 
are not now criticizing, even indirectly, the “new 
art.” On the other hand, it is quite safe to assume 
that the master’s cause has suffered heavily from 
the atmosphere of contention, vituperation, and 
bitterness in which he has chosen to live. Prob- 
ably Wagner will never alter, but fight to the last 
with all the grim persistence of Sir Richard With- 
erington at Chevy Chace. At the same time the 
lamentable failure of an artistic cult which, though 
spread through the world, cannot raise money 
enough to pay the expenses of a new deliverance 
by its high priest in its chief temple, should give 
him pause. If this be the result of so many years 
of “ personal government,’ ’ Wagner might do better 
by joining Royal Ludwig in his retreat, and leay- 
ing the “cause” to a council of ministers. Mean- 
while amateurs may devoutly hope that, even 
though Wagner’s music be in truth the music of the 
future, the composer of the future will not appear 
as areproduction of himself. Imagine twenty such 
men, either in substance or in pretence, each with 
a Bayreuth and a convenient eachlittle journal, 
with ideas and a sharp quill, and each assailing the 
rest tooth and nail. Before this picture the mind 
recoils in alarm, praying to be delivered from the 
evil day. There is, however, little cause to fear 
the realization of so dreadful a dream. A Wagner, 
like a Napoleon, comes far less often than the aloe 
blossom, and, when he goes, the things he has 
turned topsy-turvy right themselves with marvel- 
ous facility, while he is soon regarded with no 
more than the languid interest attaching to last 
week’s nightmare. — D. T., Lond. Mus. World. 
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A New Lease or Lire. Our readers must 
have seen, what we too painfully have felt, that 
so far, since the beginning of the New Year, our 
Journal has been somewhat in a state of suspend- 
ed animation. The truth is, during these weeks, 
what with stinted patronage, and our own utter 
dissatisfaction with such work as we have been 
able to perform within such narrow limits, our 
thought and feeling have been gravitating toward 
the resolution to cut the knot peremptorily, and 
suddenly stop the Journal, and go free! A free- 
dom for which we have intensely longed, although 
it would be coupled with sincere regret ! 

But now the question is decided, and the Jour- 
nal of Music will go on. How long, and (what 
is more important) how well, how good a musical 
journal it will be, must depend not only on the 
Editor, nor 6n the Publishers, but on the number 





of subscribers and advertising patrons. At all 
events, the paralyzing doubt removed, may we 
not trust the good genius to inspire our work, for 
some time at least, with a little more new life than 


it has shown or felt for some time past ? 
—_——_@—_—— 


CONCERT REVIEW. 

A crowd of concerts — more than we can make 
a note of, more than we could even attend,— 
have occurred during the past two weeks. First in 
order of time were three (Jan. 13, 14 and 15), by 

ConsTANTIN STERNBERG, the Russian pianist, 
with WiLHELMI, the great violinist, and a new 
soprano singer by the name of LretiT1a LovIsE 
Fritcn. These were given in the great Music Hall 
before discouragingly thin audiences. Mr. Stern- 
berg, both by his selections and interpretations, im- 
pressed us as a straightforward, conscientious, taste- 
ful and accomplished artist, free from affectation 
or extravagance ; a master of his instrument (would 
that the instrumemt had been a better one!), and 
always true to the composer. He played no con- 
certos, for there was no orchestra; but the F-minor 
Fantaisie, the C-sharp minor Etude, and the F-major 
Nocturne of Chopin; the D-flat major Etude of 
Liszt; a Prelude in G-minor, by Bargiel; a Fugue 
in the same key (very interesting) and an Im- 
promptu (“The Hunt”) by Rheinberger; a bril- 
liant Scherzo and an Etude by Moskowski; a Bach 
Prelude in G-minor and a Fugue in D-major by 
Kirnberger (another of the ancients); also a very 
pleasing and original Gavotte of his own compos- 
ing,— were enough to show his quality, and win 
the respect and liking of his audience. 

Wilhelmi played the violin like the strong giant 
that he is, — a giant largely blessed with soul and 
brain. He also took a giant’s liberty in playing 
what he pleased with slight regard to what was set 
down on the bill. Thus in the first concert, instead 
of the “new Concerto by Max Bruch,” which people 
tried to imagine they were hearing, he really gave 
a Romanza, —a single slow and very grand, broad, 
deep-felt movement, by Maximilian Vogrich, who, 
by the way, played all the accompaniments, both 
for violin and voice, both German and Italian, in 
such a thoroughly musical and masterly manner, 
as to make himself a peer among his principals. 
Wilhelmi also played the jirst Concerto of Bruch 
— the same which Adamowsky played — almost as 
well, — instead of the one promised, by “ Lipinski ” ; 
a most difficult and brilliant Concert Polonaise by 
Laub (whom we remember so well in Berlin) ; and, 
instead of the great “Chaconne by Bach” (which 
we went on purpose to hear!), the Reverie by 
Vieuxtemps. All his work told and held the hearer 
spell-bound. Of the singer we can only say that 
she seemed to have been brought up on such cast- 
iron melody as Verdi’s “ Ernani, involami,” which 
she sang with great vigor and brilliancy ; that her 
voice is more éclatante than sweet or sympathetic, 
and that her forte consists apparently in flashy bird- 
like passages and trills, and high tones held out 
beyond all reason. 

A most delightful and purely artistic occasion was 
Mr. Henscuer’s First Vocat Recivax at the 
Meionaon on Monday evening, January 17. Miss 
Lillian Bailey was the only assistant (for he played 
all the accompaniments) in the following choice 
programme : 


a, Aria nel Opera, ‘‘ Orfeo”’ . ° Haydn 


b. Serenata, ‘‘ Vieni oh cara,” (Agrippa 
c. Aria, “Mi du speranza,”’ Valais : ip ) \ Handel 
Mr. Henschel. 
a, Nacht und Triume . . . ° . Schubert 
6. Der Nussbaum . . ° . . ° Schumann 
c. Lullaby «ts ° ° Brahms 
Miss Bailey. 
PianoSolo. a. Nocturne in G (op. 35, 11) 
b. aati in C Henschel 
Mr. Henschel. 
“Oh that we two were Mayi Henschel 
Miss Bailey wna Mr. Henschel. 
a. Minnelied . ° ° . Brahms 
6. Der Asra ° ° e ° ° e Rubinstein 
ce. Widmung. . ° ° . Franz 
d, Ich grolle nicht ‘ . ‘ Schumann 
Mr. Henschel. 
a. “Oh, hush thee, my babe” 
6. “Sing Heigho” . Henschel 


Miss Bailey. 
Five songs from the cyclus: ‘ Die schéne Miillerin,” Das 
Wandern; Wohin? Der Neugierige; Pause; Eifersucht 
und Stolz . + «+  Sehubert 
Mr. Henschel. 





An imperative engagement robbed us of all that 
preceded the “ Widmung” of Robert Franz; but 
on entering the well-filled room one felt at once the 
atmosphere of poetry and music; it was plain that 
that large, appreciative company had been and was 
completely enjoying itself. Mr. Henschel sang the 
Franz song and Schumann’s impassioned “ Ich grolle 
nicht” with great feeling and expression, as moist 
eyes in the audience witnessed. His selections, too, 
from Schubert’s Schéne Miillerin, in all their con- 
trasted moods, were most effectively and beautifully 
rendered, song and accompaniment being in perfect 
sympathy, the freedom of the voice not fettered by 
the occupation of the hands. 

It was a rare treat to hear Miss Bailey’s pure, 
sweet, flexible and sympathetic voice in those 
charming settings by Mr. Henschel of a couple of 
those “Water Babies” songs. They suit her admi- 
rably, and were sung with fascinating grace and 
delicacy. The second recital will be given in the 
larger Tremont Temple next Monday evening. 





Harvarp Musicat Association. — The fifth 
Symphony Concert (January 20) offered the follow- 
ing programme : 


Overture to “Der Freyschiitz,” —. ° Weber 
Piano-forte Concerto in A-minor, Op. 54 . Schumann 
Allegro atfettuoso.— Intermezzo ee grazioso). 

Allegro vivace. 
Frederi¢ H. Lewis. 


Marche Nocturne. from ‘‘ L’Enfance du Christ.” Berlioz 
(This March, now given for the second time in Boston, 
is from the First Part (‘*Herod’s Dream”) of “ L’En- 
fance du Christ.’ It is the midnight patrol of Roman 
soldiers through the streets of Jerusalem.] 
Songs, with Piano-forte : — 
a. Love's Message (No. 1 of the “ Swan Songs’’) 
Schubert 


b. Silent Tears, Op. 35, N Pa econrrda 


c. “Hark! how still.” (estilte Sicherheit”), Franz 

d, “Gold rolls here beneath me,” . ubinstein 
Julius Jordan. 

Symphony, No. 4, in G-minor. (First time), . Ratf 


I, Allegro. Bag Allegro molto, — III. Andante non 
troppo mosso. —1V. Allegro. 


Mr. Zerrahn’s orchestra was in fine condition, and 
everybody appeared to enjoy the entire concert 
heartily. Weber’s romantic Overture, still unsur- 
passed in its kind, was heard with real zest, even by 
those who had heard it a hundred times before ; but 
it was long since it had figured in these programmes. 
The picturesque, bizarre, mysterious little Marche 
Nocturne, by Berlioz, renewed the strange impres- 
sion of last year; the melodic theme which sets in 
after the vague and distant-sounding introduction, 
is interesting and rather Schubert-like. 

The G-minor Symphony by Raff, though not the 
most ambitious, is one of the most fresh and pleas- 
ing of his many elaborate orchestral works. It is 
without trombones. The first Allegro has a beauti- 
ful theme, which is very finely worked up, in alter- 
nating with charming wood-wind passages — one 
especially, where upon their measured staccato 
chords a lovely /egato melody steals in from the 
violoncello. The second movement, though in 2-4 
measure, is a most swift and frolic Scherzo, spark- 
ling and flashing like dancing water in the sunshine. 
Its trio takes a pastoral color, clarinet and oboe 
soliloquizing “at their own sweet will” and at 
length, in quaint, meditative, melodic passages. 

The Andante, though too long, is the most important 
portion of the work, full of melodic invention, of sug- 
gestive episode, of depth of sentiment, and wealth of 
harmony and color. It begins unpretendingly in a 
religious, almost choral-like strain. Presently the bas- 
soon tells an interesting story, which seems to interest 
his comrades, whatever it may all be about. The crowd 
of thonghts thickens, and the tone and feeling deepens. 
If the movement were not so long, it would leave a 
profound impression. The Finale is constructed on a 
happy plan, in that it builds on reminiscences of the 
preceding movements. It starts with the very theme 
of the first Allegro, but with a new development, and 
after a while we have again the sparkling ripples of the 
Scherzo. The Symphony was nicely played. 

Mr. Lewis, whom most of us heard for the first time, 
gave us a very manly, clear, intelligent and adequate 
interpretation of the ever beautiful Schumann Con- 
certo. His touch is musical and decided, his technique 
faultless, and his tempo perfectly even and unflagging. 
Plainly he had studied his matter well, and mastered 
it. Mr. Lewis, who resides and teaches in Manchester, 
N. H., was formerly a pupil of Mr. J. C. D. Parker, in 
the Boston College of Music. ——Mr, Julius Jordan, 
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gave a tasteful and expressive rendering of the charm- 
ing group of songs, although his voice had scarce the 
weight and volume for the vast hall —— Other concerts 
(Thomas, the Cecilia, Mr. Satter, Mr. Perry, etc., etc.) 
must still wait for notice, since the Index so contracts 
our space. 





InProspect. Theimmediate future (here in Boston) 
will be rich in music. — This afternoon, the second per- 
formance, by Theodore Thomas, of the Damnation 
of Faust.—Tomorrow (Sunday) Mozart’s Requiem 
will be heard here for the first time since 1857, and 
that was only its second performance in a concert-room, 
though it has once been given in the Catholic Cathedral. 
Also Beethoven's Oratorio ‘‘The Mount of Olives,” 
almost as great a rarity for many years past. The 
solos in both works will be sung by Miss Hattie Louise 
Simms, Miss Ita Welsh, Mr. William Courtney, and 
Mr. C. E. Hay. 

— Second Vocal Recital of Miss Bailey and Mr. 
Henschel on Monday evening. —— Third Euterpe Con- 
cert (at Mechanics Hall) on Wednesday evening, Feb. 
2, by the Beethoven Quintette Club. 

— The sixth Harvard Symphony Concert (Thurs- 
day afternoon, Feb. 3,) will present for the second 
time, Prof. Paine’s ‘‘ Spring’? Symphony, which made 
so marked an impression last year. It has been pub- 
lished — score, parts and four-hand arrangement —in 
Germany, and may be had at Schmidt’s music store. 
The concert will begin and end with Schumann’s 
Overture to Manfred, and Mendelssohn’s Die schéne 
Melusina. Miss May Bryant will sing an aria from Mo- 
zart’s Titus, and songs by Bach and Schubert. 

In the seventh Harvard Concert (Feb. 17) another 
American Symphony, though by a German, — Prof. F. 
L. Ritter, of Vassar College, —will be presented. It 
is his second of four symphonies, and was suggested 
after reading Byron’s Sardanapalus It was performed 
some years ago in the New York Philharmonic con- 
certs, under Carl Bergmann, and made a decidedly 
good impression. For this concert, also, are assigned 
an Aria, (probably from Freyschiitz), by Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Allen, and Mozart’s Concerto for two pianos, by 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. H. Sherwood. —— For the eighth 
and last concert of the season Miss Lillian Bailey and 
Mr. Henschel have generously volunteered their valu- 
able services, and the feast will be largely vocal, with 
a short symphony, — Beethoven's ever-fresh and exhil- 
arating No. 8. 

——Our energetic and progressive young pianist — 
and much more than pianist— Mr. Arthur Foote, has 
bespoken all the Saturday evenings of February and 
March for eight Trio Concerts at Chickering’s rooms. 
He will be assisted by Miss May Bryant, and by Messrs. 
Allen, Dannreuther, Heindl and Fries. The enter- 
tainment will be unique, and certainly attractive, each 
programme consisting of two trios, (piano, violin, and 
*cello), with some songs. For the first concert: Trio 
in D. (Op. 70, No. 1), by Beethoven; Trio in F, by 
Rubinstein. 

——_@——_—— 


MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, Jan. 24.—On Saturday evening, Jan. 
22, we had the third concert of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society. 
Symphony,G-minor, . .. . 
Recit. and Aria, ‘‘Sirée,”’. . . .. 

(Mr. Henschel). 
Introduction, 3d Act, “Medea,” . . . . . . Cherubini 
Scene and Aria, ‘* Wo berg ich mich,”’ “ Euryanthe,” 

(Mr. Henschel.) Weber 
2d Symphony, Op. 61,C, .... Schumann 

Nothing amazingly new about this list of pieces ; but 
they were all well worth hearing. Mr. Thomas perhaps 
feels that in former seasons he may have gone a little 
too far with novelties, and that public taste has only 
followed him at a very safe distance. At all events, 
for whatever reasons, he adhered closely to beaten 
paths and produces no new symphonic works, either 
at the Brooklyn or at the New York Philharmonic con- 
certs. Dr. Damrosch seems to enjoy a monopoly of 
novelties, as, indeed, he did last winter. 

To return to our programme: The concert was a suc- 
cessful one, albeit there was but little enthusiasm over 
either of the symphonies — well played, as in the main 
they were. The Mozart was neatly performed and left 
but little to be desired ; but the Schumann — one of the 
noblest symphonies ever penned by human fingers— 
was less admirably executed. The ritenutos in the 
scherzo (that is, in the first trio) were badly managed, 
and there was very little unity of action; and it is also 
true that the sustained violin trills in the exquisite 
andante might have been toned down and moditied to 
very good advantage. To sum it all up, either the 
Philharmonic orchestra is less efficient than we have 


Mozart 
Handel 
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always been anxious and proud to believe and to asserts 
or such works as the Schumann Symphonies need far 
more careful rehearsal. I am perfectly willing to 
grant that the general musical public knows nothing 
whatever of Schumann (in any real sense) and that it 
cares less; but there are those who do know, and to 
whom any carelessness in the production of his works 
seems like a musical sin. 

Mr. Henschel sang admirably; indeed he always 
does. He is so manly, earnest, conscientious, that we 
must be satisfied with him. He takes us by storm, and 
we are forced to admire him and to acknowledge his 
exceptional merit and ability. Mr. Henschel] accepted 
an encore after the Weber air, and gave us the “Two 
Grenadiers,” by Schumann. 

The audience was a very large one, and was com- 
posed of the usual small percentage of real music lovers 
and the very large percentage of babbling idiots, who 
are so sadly out of place at such an entertainment, and 
who would find it very difficult to give a satisfactory 
reason for being there; their one merit is that they 
(usually) pay for their tickets. 

A young violinist named Magrice Dengremont has 
been astonishing every one here by his marvellous 
playing. Asarule, I resolutely decline to believe in 
musical prodigies ; but this Brazilian lad — for he can- 
not be older than 15—is the eighth wonder of the 
world ; in hearing him you do not say to yourself that 
he plays astonishingly well for a boy-:she is simply a 
masterly artist, with 1 most admirably pure, clear, and 
accurate intonation, with consummate technical dex- 
terity and intelligent musical conception. The next 
few years will add, without doubt, largeness to his 
tone ; he lacks nothing but that. He is to play at Dr. 
Damrosch’s fourth Symphony Concert on Saturday, 
Feb. 5, and at the public rehearsal on Thursday, Feb. 
3. He will also play at the first rehearsal of the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic Society (for its fourth concert) 
on Friday, Feb. 4. In each instance he will play Men- 
delssohn’s Concerto, and also a classic Nocturne, ar- 
ranged by Sarasate. I will add one word: Young 
Dengremont has thus far escaped the spoiling which is 
sure to attach itself to prodigies ; how long he will con- 
tinue to play like a true artist and to act like a gentle- 
man is of course problematical.- 

On Saturday evening, Jan. 22, the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic Society gave its third concert, with this pro- 
gramme : 

. Mozart 
- « Weber 


Symphony, G-minor, . . ...-+-s 
Scena and Aria, ‘‘ Wo berg ich mich,” . 
(Mr. Henschel). 
eee . Wagner 
. Beethoven 


“ Schumann” 


A Faust Ouverture, . 
Septet, Op.20, .... 
“Two Grenadiers,” . ... -+ - - 
(Mr. Henschel). 
Ball Scene from Dramatic Symphony, ... . 

There is but little to say of this concert, except that 
it passed off pleasantly ; that Mr. Henschel made a 
great sensation, and that he responded to an encore 
with a recitative and aria from Handel’s ‘‘Siroe.”’ 
The Society will give its fourth concert on Feb. 19, 
when the Ninth Symphony by Beethoven “— be given. 


Berlioz 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 18. The last four students’ con- 
certs, at the Conservatory, embraced the following 
selections :— 


String-Quartet, Op. 41, No. 1, 
Fantasie Stick, Op. 88. For piano, violin and ’cello, 
Serenade for alto voice, 
‘* Madchenlied,” for soprano and alto, . . . Schumann 
a. String Quartet, C-major, Work 59, No. 3, 
The Russian, 
b. Sacred Songs. Work 48. For mezzo-so- 
prano, organ, and violoncello, 
Nature’s Praise of God, 
Penitential psalm, 
c. Scene and Air. From the opera “ Fidelio,” 
Work 72, 
d, Piano-Trio, D-major. Work 70. No.1, . 
String-Quartet, A-minor. Work 1, . 
The Nightingale. Song with piano, . 
Slumber Song, with piano, . ....... 
Novelettes, A-minor. Work 29. For Piano, violin 
violoncellO,-. . 1 2 6+ 6 0 © 9 «© 
String-Quartet, E-flat-major. No: 14. Composed 
1783, and dedicated to J. Haydn, . . . . . Mozart 
Tender and True Douglas, Ballad for so- 
pranoand piano, , . * .. . . Alfred H. Pease 
String-Quartet, E-minor, Work 47. No.1, A. Rubinstein 


Beethoven 
. Svendsen 
Volkmann 
Wagner 
and 

. Gade 


The first Symphony Concert, of which there will be 
but five this season, is announced for the 29th inst. 

The musical world is for the most part in a state of 
enthusiastic excitement over the establishment of our 
Oratorio Society, which held its first rehearsal last 


idea of founding an Oratorio Society here is by,no 
means new. Something has been written about it and 
a great deal more said about it for some time; but the 
labor of bringing together a large and heterogeneous 
body of singers from the different musical societies 
and church choirs has always appeared so monstrous- 
ly difficult that a direct and earnest effort to unite 
these elements under one head has always seemed 
more possible than probable. To Mr. Otto Sutro, well 
known here in musical circles, is due the-credit of 
having taken up the subject in an energetic and busi- 
ness-like manner, and of giving the long-sought-for 
grand chorus some tangible shape. The constitution 
and by-laws are formed principally on the basis of 
those of the “‘ Handel and Haydn Society ’’ of Boston. 
The chorus when complete will probably consist of 
some 400 voices, the whole being under the direction 
of Prof. Fritz Fincke, of the Peabody Conservatory. 
The Messiah is the work with which a beginning is to 
be made, and it is expected to give the first perform- 
ance toward the close of spring. 

The officers of the Society are :— Mr. Otis Hinckley, 
President ; Mr. Edgar Miller, Vice-President ; Mr. Otto 
Sutro, Treasurer; Mr. A. K. Shriver, Librarian ; Mr. 
W. R. von Antwerp, Secretary. Board of Directors: 
Mr. D. L. Bartlett, Mr. John Curlett, Mr. F. M. Cok 
ston, Mr. Frank P. Clark, Mr. James Gibson, Rev. Dr. 
Hammond, Mr. W. A. Hanway, Prof. E. G. Daves, 
Mr. John Schomann ; all of whom have either taken 
an active part in the general progress of our city, or 
have become more or less identified with the best in- 
terests of music and the drama in Baltimore. 

The immediate wants of the Society have been pro- 
vided for by special subscription, and it now devolves 
on our representative men to further the undertaking 
in a generous and substantial manner. To come down 
to plain, practical facts, good music can’t be had with- 
out money, —a pity ’tis, ’tis true. Our merchants 
and other citizens of means, however, will no doubt 
see the necessity of stepping to the front, putting their 
hands into their pockets and contributing handsomely 
to the support of the first successful attempt to estab- 
lish an Oratorio Society in Baltimore. 





CuIcaGo, Jan. 21, 1881. Our home efforts in music 
are often made to bend before foreign attractions, 
which seem to be regarded with an interest not always 
fully merited. It has been my opinion, for a long 
time, that the first duty of a city in matters of art is to 
support those efforts that are made by home talent; 
for thus encouragement is given in a true direction, 
and a groundwork for future progress becomes estab- 
lished. A truth is supposed, by all reasonable people, 
to be a truth the world over; and if good music can 
be made by those at home, one would suppose that its 
goodness was not lessened because it was not imported. 
Yet very often our home efforts meet with very little 
appreciation from the general public, and they are 
only kept alive by the earnest work of a few faithfal 
souls. 1am led to these remarks by this fact, that while 
German and other European cities are eager to sup- 
port worthy entertainments, we in this country look 
more to so-called novelties, or sensational importa- 
tions, than to our home efforts in the way of art. 
This is manifestly wrong, for it prevents that develop- 
ment of the honie talent, of which a people should be 
proud. If we have Chamber-Concerts, piano and song 
recitals, and the larger entertainments, in choral and 
orchestral works, presented for hearing by our home 
artists and societies, it is a duty that the people owe to 
themselves and to their country, to give their support; 
so that a taste and a love for music may be created 
among us. We are rich in commercial property, and 
let us now do something that is worth accomplishing 
for art. 

One evening last week, at Fairbanks’ Hall, a Cham- 
ber-Concert was being given by the Liesegang-Heimen- 
dahl Quartet. They offered the following programme: 


Quartet No.3... ... Cherubini 
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Slumber Song, . . « « « « « © © 0 6 «© co ef BESS 
WeMEGT «ce twee tw . « Schubert 
Miss Butler. 

Quartet,Op.1. .. 2. es ee eeee - Svendsen 


A few musical people gathered to hear the perform- 
ance. A little band of appreciative art-lovers, few in 
numbers, but large in their enthusiasm for good music. 
Not far away was a large gathering of richly dressed 
people, filling to overflowing one of the most commo- 
dious theatres, listening to a French actress, as she 
portrayed the character of Camille. Not many in that 
crowded assembly undersiood the language of the 
actress, and in consequence lost the full meaning of 
the play. Yet fashion must follow in the pathway of 





Thursday, with some 350 voices in attendance. The 








the sensational, even if it gives up its comfort and 
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real pleasure in 50 doing. But the lesson that these 
two pictures teach needs no word of comment. 

Mr. Emil Liebling gave his first concert of this sea- 
son not long since, when he played the following 
selections: Septet, Op. 74, Hummel, written for piano, 
viola, ’cello, bass, flute, oboe and horn; Scherzo, Op. 
39, Chopin; and the Octet, Op. 9, of Rubinstein. He 
had the assistance of Messrs. Lewis, Allen, Liesegang, 
Kraemer, Drach, Schorppe and Forest. The piano- 
forte part of the Rubinstein Octet is very difficult, and 
to say that Mr. Liebling played it with skill and finish, 
is to express a high opinien of his ability as a pianist. 
There are varied opinions in regard to the merits of 
the composition, but I have heard only high praises for 
the manner in which Mr. Liebling performed his task. 

On Thursday evening the Beethoven Society gave 
its second re-union, presenting a very interesting pro- 
gramme. Miss Butler, Miss Wallace, Messrs. Wolf- 
sohn, Heimendahl, Liesegang, Dawson, and the St. 
Cecilia Quartet took part. The most important selec- 
tions were the Trio in A-minor, Schumann; Suite for 
piano and violin, Op. 14, Goldmark; and some Cho- 
pin numbers played by Mr. Wolfsohn. These pleasant 
re-unions of the Beethoven Society furnish us with 
good music, and it is generally well performed. 

_ Before I close my note, I would desire to mention 
that Jansen, McClurg and Company, have published a 
very prettily bound book, written by Miss Amy Fay, 
and entitled ‘‘ Music-Study in Germany.” It is made 
up of Miss Fay’s home correspondence during her life 
and study in Germany. The letters are bright and 
entertaining, being filled with descriptions, opinions 
and facts in regard to the many distinguished musi- 
cians and artists of the present day. A little insight 
into the home life of the German people is presented 
to the reader, and the atmosphere of art seems to give 
a brightness and worth to the picture, which imparts 
pleasure with the interest it creates. One little lesson 
seems indicated in the book, which may be of service 
te many American pupils. That is, that, however 
grand may be the ambition of a student, or however 
great his energy, he must be able to logically analyze 
the steps in his progress, in order to derive full benefit 
from his study under the masters in Europe. Many 
young people feel that, if they simply go to Europe 
for study, success is sure to follow, and it is only after 
a painful experience that they realize that there is no 
royal road to an education in art. Talent may do 
much for a person of energy, but besides will-furce, 
there must be acute reasoning, or true progress 
becomes impossible. Place can do nothing in itself 
for a student; for the best place to study music is, 
where one may find a really good teacher. All stu- 
dents, who would become masters of their art, must 
realize, that mechanical proficiency only supplies to 
the artist a medium through which he may express 
the ideas of the beautiful. For the spirit of art is only 
manifested by these mechanical forms, and is not in 
them. To study art from its true side then, one must 
approach it from the side of reason. It is the know- 
why, that brings about the know-how. Art study then 
becomes fruitful, for the understanding is quickened 
into new life, and the student develops his own powers, 
until the sphere of the beautiful is enlarged by the 
very widening of his comprehension. C. H. Brirran. 
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MUSIC ABROAD. 


Loxpon. In London alone there are upwards of 
3000 préfessors of music, and more than 800 music- 
trade firms, while in the provinces nearly 6000 persons 
are engaged either in the professional or trade branches 
of the art. These numbers, of course, exclude the large 
army of auxiliaries —the clerks, shop-men, employés, 
and workmen. There were upwards of 700 professional 
concerts given in London concert-halls during the year 
ending Oct, 1, 1880, The probability is that if the nu- 
merous benefit concerts which have been omitted, the 
choir performances which do not find a place in the 
total, and the daily orchestral performances at such 
places as the Westminster Aquarium, were included, 
the figures would be nearly doubled. Indeed, in the 
height of the summer season, a dozen concerts per 
day is by no means uncommon, Upwards of 200 per- 
formances of Italian and 50 performances of English 
operas were also given at the two great opera houses. 
There are, it appears, in London about 70 and in the 
provinces about 300 amateur choral or orchestral socie- 
ties, but the list is, I believe, not quite complete, All 
these details are calculated to be considered satis- 
factory ; on the other hand, the names are given in the 
Directory of about 2700 pieces of sheet music and songs 
issued by publishers during the year. Ifonly a hundred 
copies of each piece were printed, the mass of rubbish 
circulated or waiting to be circulated, to the extent of 





more than two and a half millions of pieces, is well- 
nigh appalling. — Figaro. a - 

—The failure of M. Rubinstein’s ‘‘Nero’’ at the 
Royal Opera of Berlin seems to have been complete. 
A very large sum had been spent in mounting it, but the 
people would not have it, and the opera has been with- 
drawn. The news will be refreshing to Mr. Carl Rosa, 
who was warmly urged by M. Rubinstein to produce 
“Nero” in English, but who managed to resist the 
blandishments of the charmer. It is, by the way, again 
asserted that M. Rubinstein’s opera, ‘‘ The Demon,”’ 
will be produced at Covent Garden next season. 


Paris. One of the ablest, most instructive, moder- 
ate, and generally well-conducted of Parisian art- 
journals, La Revue et Gazette Musicale, has retired 
from the literary arena, after an honorable existence 
of nearly halfa century, during which the most emi- 
nent bibliographers, essayists, and critics on music 
generally, have contributed to its columns, from the 
late M. Fétis, its original promoter, if not absolutely 
founder, to the best writers of the actual period. The 
secession of the Revue will be heard of with sincere 
regret by not a few amateurs who were wont to look 
forward with interest to its weekly Sunday issue. The 
proprietors —the great house of Brandus & Co. —in 
announcing the fact to the readers, add that they re- 
tain their copyright in the title, with a view to any 
future contingency that may make it useful and expedi- 
ent to revive the journal. — Lond. Mus. World, Jan. 8. 

—— At the Société des Concerts, Jan. 9, were per- 
formed: Beethoven’s Second Symphony; an Ode-Sym- 
phony, ‘‘ The Sea,’’ by M. Guimaud; Overture to Geno- 
veva, Schumann; Hymn by Mendelssohn; Overture 
“Le Carnaval Romain,” Berlioz. Conductor, M. Del- 
devez. 

At the Concerts Populaires of M. Pasdeloup: 
Pastoral Symphony, Beethoven; Aria from Sacchini's 
(Edipus at Colonos, sung by Faure; March of the Rois 
Mages, by Liszt; Mendelssohn’s Piano Concerto in D- 
minor (M. Trago); Reverie, by Schumann; Noél, by 
Adam, sung by Faure; Jubilee Overture, Weber. 

——At the Concert du Chatelet: ZL’ Enfance du 
Christ, sacred trilogy by Berlioz. Conductor, M. 
Colonne. 


CoLocnr. The Church Music Society here presen- 
ted at their last concert (28th December) a new Stabat 
Mater by the French composer, Gouvy, a work of un- 
questionable merit. Another novelty was Vincenz 
Lachner's music for Schiller’s Turandot. The com- 
poser, who had come from Carlsruhe to direct the 
performance of his work, was successful both as a com- 
poser and conductor. — At the next Giirzenich concert 
(11th of January) Dr. Ferdinand Hiller will introduce 
a composition by an English musician, viz., F. Corder’ s 
Scenes from the Black Forest. At tne Stadttheater 
Goethe’s Faust, with Lassen’s music, was performed 
on two consecutive evenings (first and second parts), 
and four times repeated to general satisfaction. An- 
other success was the star-engagement of Anton Schott, 
from Hanover, who played Tannhaiiser, Lohengrin, 
Raoul, and Robert. Here, as elsewhere, the manifest 
improvement in Herr Schott’s singing since his last 
engagement in London, where he studied with Herr 
Alfred Blume, is remarkable, and his popularity has 
increased in proportion. It may be remembered that 
Schott’s improvement was generally noticed, from per- 
formance to performance, by the visitors to Carl Rosa’s 
last season of English opera in London. The German 
press declare him to rank now among the finest tenors 
of the day.— Corr. Mus. World. 


BERLIN. Oneof the most interesting concerts given 
here for a long time was that which came off recently 
at the Singakademie, in memory of Carl Eckert. The 
programme comprised exclusively works (arranged in 
chronological order) from his pen, and was thus con- 
stituted: — Overture to Kdtchen von Heilbronn (writ- 
ten when he was in his fourteenth year); choruses from 
the oratorio of Judith ; ‘Trio for piano, violin and 
violoncello,” Op. 20; Air, “Wenn ich mit Menschen- 
und mit Engelzungen rede,’’ from the opera, Wilhelm 
von Oranien ; concerto for violoncello; several songs; 
and, finally, the ‘ Jubilaumsmarsch,”’ composed in 
1876. The list of executants included Mme. Joachim, 
Mdlle. Marianne Brandt, Herren Joachim, R. Radecke, 
Rudorff, Franz Mannstaedt, Rob. Hausmann, the band 
of the Royal Opera-house, and Stern's Gesangverein. 
Among the audience were the Emperor Wilhelm and 
the Crown Prince. 


Vienna.—Ignaz Briill’s Bianca, remodelled and 
compressed into two acts, has not found much favor at 
° 


the Imperial Opera-house, though admirably per- 
formed. Mdlle. Bianchi and Herr Walter, in the lead- 
ing parts, were several times re-called. Herren Scaria 
and Meyerhofer, to whom were entrusted the comic 
personages, were also applauded. Two performances 
have been given for the Pension Fund. The first, on 
the 22d, was a medley, including, among other things, 
the second act of Lohengrin, with Mad. Pauline Lucca 
as Elsa, for the first time. The performance on the 
day following brought the Prophete, Mdlle. Marianne 
Brandt, of the Royal Opera-house, Berlin, appearing 
as Fides, one of her best impersonations. — The pro- 
gramme of the second Society's Concert ( Gesellscha/fts- 
concert), under Herr Gericke, Imperial Copellmeister, 
comprised Scharwenka’s Second Pianoforte Concerts 
(a novelty here), played by the composer; Franz Liszt’s 
Setting of the 13th Psalm for tenor solo voice (Herr 
Walter), chorus and orchestra; and Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony. — A young lady pianist, Mdlle. Alphonsine 
Weiss, who has lost the use of her left hand from 
paralysis, and can execute only with her right, played 
ata recent concert the adagiv of Beethoven's C-sharp 
minor Sonata, “‘ Transcriptions” by Liszt, and Etudes 
by Chopin, in such a manner as to excite the admira- 
tion and worider of the audience. 


FRANKFORT AM MArn. The sixth Museums’ Con- 
cert, in honor of Beethoven, was first-class. The pro- 
gramme was as follows:— 

Overture, Coriolan; Concerto for violin, Op. 61, in 
D, played by Professor Joseph Joachim; ‘‘Elegischer 
Gesang”’ (Op. 118), for four voices with the accompani- 
ment of two violins, viola and ’cello; Romanze for the 
violin, Op. 50, in F, played by Joachim; Symphony No. 
9 (‘‘ Choral.’’) 

The concert was splendid, and worthy of the great 
composer. 

On the 20th inst. the Chamber Concert brought Clara 
Schumann and Professor Joachim, the last of whom 
led Beethoven’s “ Rasoumowsky”’ quartet, Op. 59, No. 
1, (in F); Brahms’s Sonata for piano and violin, Op. 78, 
(G-major); and Haydn’s quartet, Op. 76, No. 5, (D- 
major). The Sonata of Brahms was heard for the first 
time here. The audience was enthusiastic. The 
operas have been Aida, Alessandro Stradella (with 
Candidus), Guillaume Tell, and Martha. 


Fiorence. Sig. Vincenzo Cirillo (our well-known 
amiable, and musician-like singing teacher), has been 
visiting his friend, Mr. Preston Powers, the sculptor, on 
his way to Naples, where he will pass the winter. His 
many friends in Boston will rejoice to learn that his 
health has already greatly improved. In a private 
letter Sig. Cirillo speaks of the Royal Musical Institute 
of Florence as follows:— 

** This school of music was founded fifteen years ago, 

under the presidency of Signor Casamorata, and the 
directorship of Signor Mabellini, both celebrated com- 
posers of the famous school of Cherubini. and Merca- 
dante. The number of pupils now studying is about 
three hundred, male and female, An orchestra con- 
nected with the institute is composed of eighty male 
members, students who on certain days assigned by the 
director, have the advantage of practising the orches- 
tral works of the first composers of the German and 
Italian schools, <A library connected with the Institute, 
embracing a complete collection of the most precivus 
musical works extant, formerly belonged to the grand 
Dukes of Tuscany, who also possessed a rare collec- 
tion of old instruments, among which is the first viola 
constructed by the celebrated Stradivarius, a violin and 
a ’cello by the same-maker; a vivlin of rare beauty by 
Amati, together with a monocord, a wooden trumpet 
and two Indian trumpets played by placing on the 
cheeks, or the outer part of the larnyx. There is also 
a perfect imitation or a Pompeian flute, and many 
beautiful guitars and mandolins. The severity of the 
studies which the pupils undergo, under the tutelage of 
the eminent professors of the Institute, has, in a com- 
paratively short time, been instrumental in producing 
a goodly number of distinguished artists, who are meet- 
ing deserved success in Italy and abroad.’’ 
That the opera in Italy is ina bad way is proved 
in one manner by the diminution in the number of the 
opera-houses. In 1870 there were eighty-six opera- 
houses in Italy; in 1871, eighty-six; 1872, ninety-one; 
1873, eighty-five; 1874, eighty ; 1875, seventy-nine; 1876, 
seventy ; 1877, sixty-eight; 1878, sixty-six; 1879, seventy- 
one, and during the present year only sixty-seven. — 
Lond. Figaro. 

Lerpzia. The eighth Gewandhaus Concert (Dec. 2,) 
was devoted exclusively to works of Mozart, who died 
Dec. 5,1791. The selections were: the Requiem; Over- 
ture to the Zauberflite ; Ave Verum; and the Sym- 





phony in C, (‘‘Jupiter’’). 





